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and the superintendency of Harry P. Study, a progressive educator who 
advocated "education for a democratic community" during the 1920s in a city 
and state that held conservative values and beliefs. Noting that Study was a 
cosmopolitan and experienced educator, the paper examines his struggle with 
the philosophy of the Springfield schools which had two dominant and 
conflicting purposes for schooling: education for democratic citizenship and 
vocationalism, especially "life-adjustment" education. The paper has three 
purposes that provide direction for the scope of this work: (1) to describe 

the translation of progressive educational theory into school practices; (2) 
to analyze the interplay between a very conservative school community and a 
liberal, progressive school superintendent; and (3) to examine the democratic 
education programs initiated in Springfield from 1924 to 1952, with 
particular attention to the ambiguities in the existence of 'racially 
segregated schools within a system devoted to democratic education. (Contains 
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In her recent book, Democracy on Trial , Jean Bethke Elshtain eloquently summarizes the concerns 
of many contemporary historians, political scientists, and educators about the fragility of democracy in the 
United States. “American democracy today,” she observes, “is not confronted by ‘the dictators,’ haters and 
destroyers of democracy abroad, but by repudiation of democracy in its most generous incarnations from 
within.” 1 Elshtain has articulated along with others 2 the prospect of democracy’s gradual demise as a result 
of the ever-increasing demands of individuals for greater rights and economic goods without concern for 
their individual responsibility and the common good. She has reminded us that democracy does not afford 
us with simple answers to complex social issues. In particular, Elshtain has cautioned us against the all-too 
familiar panacea of a curriculum which prepares students to find jobs when they leave school, resulting in 
what she describes as a “watery adaptation above authentic excellence.” 3 

This paper focuses on the Springfield, Missouri schools and the superintendency of Harry P. 

Study. A progressive educator, H.P. Study came to southwest Missouri and the city of Springfield in the 
1920s. Twenty-eight years later he retired at the request of his board of education. During his tenure as 
Superintendent, Study advocated “education for a democratic community” in a city and state that held 
conservative values and beliefs. Statewide, for example, a 1946 debate flared in the Missouri state 
legislature regarding a residency requirement for the state superintendent of schools. Republican 
Representative J. S. Farquhar of Cape Girardeau County summarized conservative views when he stated, 



1 Jean Bethke Elshtain, Democracy on Trial (New York, 1995), xiii. 

2 Robert H. Wiebe, The Search for Order, 1877-1920 (New York, 1967); Robert H. Wiebe, The Segmented 
Society: An Introduction to the Meaning of America (New York, 1975); Robert H. Wiebe, Self-rule: A 
cultural History of American Democracy (Chicago, 1995); Amy Gutmann, Liberal Equality (Cambridge, 
England, 1980); Jurgen Habermas, The Structural Transformation of the Public Sphere , trans. Thomas 
Burger and Frederick Laurence (Cambridge, 1989); and Benjamin Barber, An Aristocracy of Everyone: The 
Politics of Education and the Future of America (New York, 1992). 

3 Jean Bethke Elshtain, Democracy on Trial , 80-81. 
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“[A] man hired from outside the state might bring subversive ideals with him to be taught to Missouri 
youngsters.” The state representative continued, “Do we want our children to be exposed to atheism, 
evolution, and everything else?” 4 Hany P. Study was by no means a native Missourian. His graduate 
education brought him to both Boston and New York City and as a young man he had traveled in Europe. 

In the four decades of his leadership, Study navigated the crosscurrents of educational reform that faced the 
conservative, racially segregated community of Springfield, Missouri. The circumstances that surrounded 
the Springfield schools serve to illustrate the contradictions inherent in progressive educational theory and 
practice. This paper examines the struggle of Harry P. Study and the Springfield schools with two 
predominant and conflicting purposes for schooling: education for democratic citizenship and 
vocationalism, especially “life-adjustment” education. Three purposes provide direction for the scope of 
this work. First, this work describes the translation of progressive educational theory into school practices. 
The various strands of progressive education, including their contradictory purposes and practices, were 
implemented under the leadership of Harry P. Study. Second, this paper analyzes the interplay between a 
very conservative school-community and a liberal, progressive school superintendent. And third, it 
examines the democratic education programs initiated in Springfield, Missouri from 1924 to 1952 with 
particular attention to the ambiguities in the existence of racially segregated schools within a system 
devoted to democratic education. The Springfield schools were segregated. One school, the Lincoln School, 
served the African American community until Willard Graff, H.P. Study’s successor, achieved a swift and 
apparently trouble-free desegregation. 



The Fragile Republic 

From the founding of the American republic to the first decade of the twentieth century, cultural 
continuity in various forms provided a framework for American education. In New England, Americans 
were educated to achieve religious salvation. With the dawn of the early national period three themes came 
to define the cultural framework which the coming generation was to inherit: preservation of the republican 
experiment, growth of capitalism as defined by individual initiative and small-scale enterprise, and a belief 

4 The Springfield Daily News , February 7, 1946, p. 4. 
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in commonly shared values expressed in Protestant theology. 5 The foundation of beliefs which defined the 
purposes of common school education in the nineteenth century, including the academies and the few 
public high schools as creations of the late 1800s, were challenged by modernity and the visible social 
changes accompanying the trilogy of urbanization, industrialization, and the influx of eastern European 
immigrants. Especially among intellectuals, science became a powerful organizing principal for the 
Weltanschauung of reformers who advocated a rational response to what appeared as chaotic and 
threatening changes in American life. 6 

Vocationalism was assumed to be a minor purpose of education throughout the nineteenth century. 
In a society where a large proportion of the population was engaged in agricultural activities, education was 
not strongly associated with vocational opportunities. For those individuals in the labor market expanding 
employment opportunities, especially for white males, was of little concern. The common belief was that 
individuals who possessed a basic literacy and good character, as defined by republican and pan-Protestant 
virtues, could find a job and could advance as opportunities became available. 

Reformers of the nineteenth century concentrated on molding the character of the individual 
because they held a faith in the ideal of the American republic. The idea of shaping an individual's 
character had its origins with Benjamin Rush’s call “to convert men into republican machines.” 7 For 
example, these reformers were much exercised over what they perceived as a growing problem of 
pauperism. Paupers, unlike the “worthy poor,” were seen as individuals who would remain in a continual 
state of economic distress due to character flaws such as laziness or alcoholism. One of the prime factors 
leading to the founding of public schools in the 1830s was to wean the children of paupers away from the 

5 See Carl F. Kaestle, Pillars of the Republic (New York: Hill and Wang, 1983), pp. 3-29. 

Kaestle introduces these three themes in his introductory chapters and elaborates upon them throughout his 
work. 

6 For an analysis of the changes during this period, see Robert H. Wiebe, The Search for Order , 1877-1920 
(New York: Hill and Wang, 1967); Robert H. Wiebe, Self-Rule: A Cultural History of American 
Democracy(C hicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1995); and Walter T.K. Nugent, Structures of 
American Social History (Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University Press, 1981). 

7 Benjamin Rush, “A Plan for the Establishment of Public Schools and the Diffusion of Knowledge in 
Pennsylvania; to Which Are Added, Thoughts Upon the Mode of Education, Proper in a Republic,” in 
Frederick Rudolph, Essays on Education , pp. 16-17. 
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characteristics of their parents. 

Early twentieth century reformers were less sanguine about the adequacy and goodness of the 
existing social and political arrangements. To sustain progress and meet the demands of a rapidly changing 
society they turned to the ideas of Lester Frank Ward who elevated the role of education as an engine of 
social progress. Ward challenged William Graham Sumner’s sociological theory which limited the ability 
of individuals and groups to modify the structure of society and the direction of social change. For Sumner, 
public education was merely a poor substitute for parental responsibility. Ward, as popularized by Albion 
Small and John Dewey, moved education to the center of social change. As Lawrence Cremin has noted, 
Lester Frank Ward saw public education “as the only feasible device for turning evolution to the larger 
social good.” 8 

Both Sumner and Ward believed that society was undergoing profound changes primarily in the 
areas of industrialization, urbanization, and immigration. They shared a faith in the importance of science 
to life in a modem society. However, they differed dramatically regarding the use of science. For Sumner 
and his followers such as David Snedden, individuals that the historian David Tyack has labeled 
“administrative progressives,” science was the means used by educational experts to measure students’ 
abilities and to sort students into their vocational destinies as determined by their intellectual abilities and 
the needs of society. David Snedden, an educational sociologist, stressed social control and “fitting” 
students into the existing society. Snedden was an undergraduate student of Edward A. Ross at Stanford 
University. Ross, the architect of social control, called for “restraint of the individual on behalf of the 
group.” 9 Snedden’s graduate work was at Columbia University where his primary work was on the virtues 
of the reform school (an institution which educators could totally control). Upon receiving his doctorate, he 
taught at Columbia University prior to becoming the first Commissioner of Education in Massachusetts. 
Consistent with social control theory, Snedden believed that women and the “rank and file” students 

8 Lawrence A. Cremin, The Transformation of the School: Progressivism in American Education, 1876- 
1957 (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1961), p. 98. 

9 Edward A. Krug, The Shaping of the American High School (New York: Harper and Row Publishers, 
1964), pp. 249-250. 
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